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of collective control: he is in search of a criterion for
'interference '. He finds this criterion in a distinction
between self-regarding and other-regarding conduct.
The individual has a right to self-protection so long as
he concedes a similar right to others. In every form of
activity wherein he is likely to affect his neighbour's wel-
fare, the community may justly coerce him ; but there
is one citadel where no invader may rightly tread. An
Englishman's self is his castle. This distinction of Mill's
has been the object of constant criticism, because it is
extremely easy to demonstrate that conduct cannot
be rigidly divided into actions of external and internal
reference. We are members of a society, and whatever
we do to ourselves we do in some measure to others.
But Mill realized that quite as clearly as his critics,
whose censure would carry far more weight if it was not
based on the preposterous supposition that Mill was a
complete fooL No classification of conduct can ever
be accurate, because the subject is insusceptible of
mathematical precision. We can only make rough
divisions, and Mill knew this. If we come to regard
has recommendation not as absolute law, but as a
practical proposition that may help us in a majority of
cases, there is much to be said for it. Those who talk
about the State guaranteeing the individual's ' real
freedom * by its interference, are utterly at a loss for
a criterion. Where does false freedom end and real
freedom begin ? The State may claim to know my own
good better than I do myself, but what is the State
when it is removed from the philosopher's study ? It
acts through a set of officials, sometimes honest, some-
times corrupt, sometimes wise, sometimes foolish,
sometimes energetic, sometimes idle. The State is
nothing more than you and me and people like unto
ourselves. And why then should these officials lay